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ICELAND is a land of Song and of Saga as well aa 
of frost and fire. 

In that far-ofif Northern isle — ^that nltima Thnle of 
modern oivilisation — barren, bleak, and dreary, bat 
jet possessing some grand pbenomena of natnre, 
grander than are to be seen in any other part of 
Enrope, there sprang np a literatnre daring the days 
of the loelandic Bepablic — a literatnre rieh, glowing, 
and glorions, nniqne in its waj — a literatnre that 
hands down to posteritj traditions from the earliest 
times. 

And beyond these traditions that are to be fonnd 
in the two Eddas there are in the Sagas complete 
pictnres of what life was in the first centnries suo- 
ceeding the colonisation of Iceland. Iceland, as yon 
know, was colonised bj the expatriated Norwegian 
Folk-kings Ingolfnr and Leif, who had been dis- 
possessed of their lands by the saperior force of 
Harald Haarfager, or Harold Fair Hair, who for 
the love of Oyda, the danghter of the King of 
Hardaland, vowed never to clip his beard nor comb 
his hair nntil he had bronght the whole of Norway 
nnder one head, as Eric had done in Sweden, Oorm 
in Denmarkjimd Egbert in Sazon England. This 
nnification of Norway took place in 872 and the 
colonisation of Iceland in 874. 
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With their language tbese Norwegian settlers 
bronght over the sea to their new island home their 
mythology, their national ideas, their superstitions, 
and their folk-lore. 

At all times story-telling has been a favonrite 
oconpation of the Icelanders, and is so still in the 
present day. To teil a story well was considered a 
great acoomplishment, and to deviate from the truth 
next door to a crime. Even the Icelanders of the 
present day teil ^with a simplicity of language and 
clearness of style all abont the great deeds that have 
happened in their native land, in their " Gramla 
Isafold," six, seven, or eight centuries ago^ what 
great men were their forefatbers; bat tbey know 
little aboat the geography or history of modern 
Enrope. To travel in Iceland at the present day, 
and have the interesting points here and there — at 
Mosfell, at Tbingvellir, at Haakedal, and at Skü- 
holt — shown to ns by th^ peasants, who have their 
own history aB reoorded in the Sagas at their fingers' 
ends, creates for the traveller at once an intonse 
interest in Northern Saga-lore. 

Döring the long wintor evenings it is Btill the 
cnstom for the family to gather round in acirole, 
wbile the fatber reads tbese bistorical narratives 
aloud to the women who are spinning and the 
obildr^i who are combing the wool ; the male part 
of the population oocnpy themselves at theee. family 
gaiherings eitber in mfending their netsor helping the 
women to spin. 

Wbile diildpen «re yet yotmg, they hear tbese 
Sagas Tead'Over and over again, and so as tbey grow 
older they take in tbem a deeper interest, nntil tbey 
get qnüe to love tbem, and to know tbem by beort far 
Sfe. 

In the «amrmer-tifDe, wben they ride ont on Gtbovt 
eKenrsioiiB !&om one ifarm to anotber, iibe distanoe 
between the larms being freqnently tbirty to forty 
miles, tbey talk with their companicxos ^aibont the 
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-great and glorions deeds of their renowned ancestors ; 
thej go far out of their way to see again, thougli they 
haye seen it twenty times before, the spot where 
some great feast Lad been held or some wrong 
avenged, and tbey embrace and weep over tbe glory 
and yaloar and majesty of tbeir forefatbers as re- 
oonnted in tbeir best-beloved books — ^tbe Sagas. 

Tbese writings, to an Icelandio farmer's mind, are 
iike "barSr fisknr" and "skyr" to biß body — tbe 
lengtb and breadtb of snstenance. Witbont tbese 
Bagas tbe Icelandio ^'bse/' or farm-bonse, wonld 
indeed be duU. 

Tbis sentimental patbos about tbe deeds of tbeir 
' ancestors is ratber absurd, nearly as absurd as if tbe 
Englisb were to weep wben tbey met about tbe loss 
of Harold tbe Saxon, at Hastings, tbe woes and trials 
of bis glorious predecessor King Alfred, or, to come 
to later times, tbe terrible loss England sustained by 
tbB smotbering of tbe two babes in tbe Tower. 

loeland, we bave soid, is a land of song — song not 
in tbe modern sense of tbe term, some little musical 
recreation to pass away pleasantly ten minutes, but 
in a grand and serious sense were tbese Edda songs 
of tbe Icelanders J^oked npon by tbe wbole popula- 
tion of tbe Nortb during tbe active and warlike and 
tempefftuous times, wben tbe Scandinavian Vikings 
played tbe most important röle in European bistory. 

At tbis eaiiy period, from tbe 8tb to ibe lOtb 
Century, tbe «rt of writing in Latin cbaracter bad not 
yet been introdnoed hito Nortbem Europe. It was 
only afber tbese turbulent sea-roving spirits bad 
settled down in tbeir respective bomes, [and a gene- 
ration or two bad passed away, tbat tbese cycles of 
«ongs came to find tbeir way on to tbe dried skins of 
tbe sbeep, written wi^ an ink tbat tbe Icelanders 
prepored from a plant (icel. lyng) growing on tbeir 
"wOd, bleak, and barren lava-strewn plains. The 
^earliest specimen of Icelandio penmansbip ertant is 
Avm about the year 1150 a.I). Before that time/ 
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tlien tlie Scandinavians kept their reoords in runes^ 
cut into the rocks, and npon tablets of wood. 

The latter, from these early times, have been long 
since destrojed; bnt conceming runes, despite the 
admonition of the wise woman in Yölaspa^ "skcdat 
ma^r runir rista,** (with runes no man shonld 
meddle), a most ezhaustive work has recently ap- 
pear^d, compiled hy the able and distinguished 
Scholar George Stephens, Professor of Early and 
Modern English at the XJniversity of Copenhagen. 

Now with regard to the early intellectnal condition 
in Iceland during the period of the Icelandio Be- 
public. 

At a time when there was a dark cload of snpersti- 
tion and ignorance hanging over the Enropeian horizon, 
a Century or two before the days when Dante and 
Petrarca re-awakened Europe with their immortal 
song, and Boccaccio remodeÜed the beautiful Italian 
language by his elegant prose, the Icelanders were 
basking in the füll sunlight of literature and revelling 
in the glories of a free Constitution. 

Here, in cur own country, the trial by jury and a 
free Parliament are the two important features that 
we have borrowed from the culture and ciyilisation 
of early Icelandio times. 

From the llth to the 13th Century is the most 
flourishing period of Icelandio literature, the period 
that commences with Ari Frö^i, the first loelandic 
historian, and ends with Snorri Sturluson and his 
nephews Sturli Thör^arson and Olaf Hvitask&ld. 

The loelandic Bepublio came to be broken up by 
violent family feuds that involved the murder oi 
Snorri at Beykholt, and the handing over of the 
reins of govemment to the Norwegian king, Häkon 
Hakonsson, in the year 1264 A.D. 

With the fall of the Bepnblio, the pride and glory 
of the Icelanders faded away, and her Utterateurs 
sunk down into mere coUators of previously written 
MSS. Their warriors became dreams of the past^ 
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tbeir skälds or poets disappeared, and we hear no 
xnore of that wonderfal activity that tbrnst them so 
prominentlj before the eyes of mediasval Earope. 
Nor is this in any way to be wondered at ; the Ice- 
landers simply shared the same fate common to other 
nations that have left a distinctive mark on the 
history of the civilisation of the world. 

The age of the Vikings and the age of the priests 
did not harmonise in the slightesfc degree. 

After the introduction of Christianity, in the year 
1000 A.P., by formal declaration in an assembly of 
the Althing, Faganism still lingered for several 
centaries in the hearts of the people. Certainly they 
were reqnired to eat their horse-flesh in private, and 
forbidden by law to expose the newly-born children. 
Those were two old Pagan customs; the former 
appears to have little meaning in a religious point of 
view, seeing that in a Christian land it was on the 
eve of revival in the 19th Century : the latter was 
done to ensare a race of fine heaJthy children, sound 
in limb and Inng, for in those days the entire male 
population were warriors, and weak sickly warriors 
were what a Northern Fagan particalarly despised. 
No wonder, then, old Pagan times generated a grand, 
tall, robnst race of men, seeing that the parents were 
willing to sacrifice so mach lifo for the sake of breed. 
In Niäla, one of the oldest and most interesting of 
Icelandio Sagas, these Pagan customs are fully ez- 
plained. 

In modern times they would appear cruel, perhaps, 
bnt their cruelty in a great degree vanishes when the 
streng, healthy, warlike tone of the age is taken into 
consideration, and what an object, therefore, it be- 
came to look after only tbe " survival of the fittest/' 
The Chief characteristic of the Northern spirit was 
belief in his own might (triia 6, matt sinn ok megin). 
A Northern warrior->and, as before said, in the 
Pagan times all were more or less warriors — ^never 
left nnchallenged an insult or a wrong, and fought 
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xrp to the last gasp. The stsory of the two lovers of 
the chaste and beantifnl Helga will serve as a good 
illnstration of this, and will be fonnd in Gunnlaag's 
Saga Ormßt^nga, or the Saga of Gannlaug Snako- 
tongae. This is one of the earliest and best written, 
as well as the most romantic in Northern Saga^lore. 

The Vikings of the North belonged only to a time, 
and to a time that does not come again ; they were 
entirely a Tace apart these Vikings, and they per- 
formed a history, and the skälds of those times wrote 
<iown that history in the old Northern tong^e. Eng- 
lishmen are the trne heirs of the spirit of the Vikings, 
and in a practical way they have made nse of that 
heir-loom, especially in the days of good Qaeen Bess, 
when English ships were fearlessly emising in every 
sea, and English sailor-kings were the first to saü 
round the world. Byron was essentially a type of 
the old Northern Vikings, although born seven or 
eight centuries-after they had ceased to exist. And 
this old Viking spirit is not yet dead among us ; as 
an instance of this we have only to point to the hold 
and adventuroas expedition that has so recently left 
cnr shores on a voyage of discovery to the Polar 
Seas. 

The Icelandic B»epublic was an outgrowth of the 
military hierarchy adopted in loelatid soon after its 
colonisation, nnder the political leadership of a Go^i, 
or warrior-priest. 

It was fonnd necessary, however, to establish a 
settled Code of laws, and ülfljdt, one of these Go^ar, 
althongh in bis sixtieth year, undertook a voyage to 
Nor way, in order to gain a thorongh knowledge of 
the science and practice of jurispradence. He stndied 
carefnlly the "Galathing" oode, 9t that time in 
force in Norway. On bis retum in 927, he imme^ 
diately made a tonr ronnd l^e island, and pat bef ore 
the inhabitants the advisability of framing and adopt- 
i^g a law Code applicable to their local and pecnliar 
leqnirementB, and at a general meeting conyened at 
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ThingTBllir, in tbe soutli-westem pari of the island, in 
ithe following year, thi» spot was chosen as tbe annnal 
meeting place of tbe National ÄBsemblj, and this 
•oode of laws was, by the unanimoas oonsent of tbe 
nation, dedared to be tbe law of tbe land. At tbis 
«ame meeting tbe Icelanders formed tbemselves into 
A regnlarly constitnted Repablic tbat flourisbed for 
nearly fonr bnndred years, and nnder wbicb tbe 
^lorioas Icelandio literatnre grew np. 

Tbe general assembly of tbe nation was called tbe 
■Ahbing, and met annually for tbe space of sixteen 
<[ays on tbe plains of TbingvelHr. Tbe president of 
tbe assembly bore tbe title of Lögsögoma^r, or 
Speaker of tbe law (literally, law-say-man). 

One of tbe most remarkable featares in tbe deve- 
-iopment of Icelandic literatnre — one tbat inflnenoed 
itin an eztraordinary degree — was tbe formation of 
scbools or seats of leaming, serving in tbeir time the 
(Barne edacational ends as the Universities tbat snb- 
«requently sprang np in aU parts of Enrope. 

Of tbese scbools tbere were four in Iceland. Tbe 
ifirst was fonnded by Bishop Isleif, in the early part 
«of tbe Ilth Century, at Skälholt, and tbis became tbe 
motber of tbe other tbree scbools, viz., at Hankedal, 
at Oddi, and at Hölnm. Tbe scbool at Hankedal, 
<x>ndneted by Hallr, wbo was bom in 996, and bap- 
•tiaed wben tbree years old, by Tbängbrand, the 
ßvst preacber of Ghristianity in loeland, was the 
-mofit celebrated aaid tbe most ancient after tbe before- 
imentioned scbool at Sk&lholt. Tbe scbool at Oddi 
was set np by äemondur Frö^i, and tbat at Hölnm 
by J6n Ogmnndsson, bis friend. The ednoation st 
-these groves of Aoademia was of a peoaliar kind, 
bat one entirely in barmoixy with tbe age. Let xa 
^ke Üie last-mentioned scbool at JBölam as an 
.illastration of tbe kind of edncation ennrent in Ice- 
land in the llth and 12tb oentnries. All were tangbt 
ix> vead and write : tbat was essential in ibose days, 
)in faot little girk were told that anlese ifaey leamt «t 
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a very early age to read and write they would never 
get married. Now let ns look bow wide was the 
ränge of accomplishments in those early Icelandic 
times. At Hölam there were but two masters — ^tbe 
one gave instroction in Latin, tbe otber in poetry 
and music. A very simple bat a yery beaatifal kind 
of edncation, ratber different from tbe scbooling 
fasbionable at tbe present day, wben steam, tbe 
monarcb of tbe age, bas mnltiplied so vastly tbe 
means of commanication tbat nations, formerly nn- 
known to one anotber, are now next-door neigbbonrs 
as it were, tbns forcing upon tbe cbildren of to-day 
more learning tban tbeir brains can digest, so tbat 
tbere mnst necessarily be a superficiality in tbe ac- 
qnirements tbat wonld bave startled and sbocked tbe 
early Icelanders, even as we are startled by tbe at 
first sigbt apparent incompleteness of an early 
Nortbem edacation. 

Bat, on tbe otber band, wbat a wide field does not 
bistory embrace, and tbe Scalds of tbe Nortb were, 
as we sball see by-and-bye, tbe bistorians of tbe age. 
Tbe World is made np of contraries, and it is a carioas 
fact tbat so soon as a nation advances in civilisation so 
far as to write down tbe spoken langaage, tbe langnage 
itself begins to deteriorate, loses gradaally its strengtb, 
yigoar, and power, and becomes every day a more 
practical langaage ratber tban one of beanty, bar- 
mony, and strengtb. 

Abi Fbö^i. — ^Ari Tborgilsson, called more com- 
monly Ari Frö^i, or tbe Learned, was tbe first 
to write in tbe Icelandic yernacalar {& norrsena 
mdli). 

Born in 1067, be stadied in Hallr's scbool at 
Hankedal, from bis seventb to bis twenty-first year. 
Ari Frö^i is tbe antbor of one of tbe most important 
books in connection witb tbe early bistory of Iceland. 
It is called tbe Islendingabök (ScbedsB islandi» 
libellns), and was completed aboat tbe year 1134 
A.D. It contains a sbort bistorical acoonnt of Iceland 
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from its colonisation to the beginning of tbe twelftb 
Century. 

The laws of Iceland, up to the jear 1117 A.D., had 
been kept in the memory of the lögsöguma^r or law- . 
sayman^ bat in that year it was agreed by common 
consent of the Althing that the time had now come 
when they shonld no longer be trusted to memory. Ari 
was consnlted in the matter, and in conjonction with 
the rnne-leamed Thörodd was deputed to write down 
in- the vemacolar the legal code that had been in force 
since the days of Ulfljöt, and the foundation of the 
Icelandic Bepablic. 

S-EMUNDUE Feö'Si. — SaBmnndnr Sigfdsson, whose 
name has been connected with the Eider Edda, but 
erroneously, was a contemporary of Ari Frö'Si, and 
one of the most leamed Icelanders of his day. At 
an early age SaBmundnr lefb Iceland and wandered 
for many years far and wide over Enrope, particn- 
larly in Oermany and Erance. He stndied at the 
then most flonrishing üniversity of Erfart and sab- 
seqnently foand his way to Paris, where he was acci- 
dentally met by his coantryman, Jon Ogmandsson*, 
who persaaded him to retam to his native land. 

They set out together from Paris — ^the high seat 
of learning at that time in Europe — and reached 
loeland in 1076. 

When all the monastic world was covering parch- 
ments with the language of the priests — Latin — ^it is 
a curions fact that the Icelanders employed the yer- 
nacnlar, and it is this pecnliarity that gives to Ice- 
landic literatare a double importance. 

More than one leamed authority has been pleased 
to call the Anglo-Saxons the schoolmasters of 
the Icelanders, in that the poems of Beowulf 
and Caedmon had encouraged them to make use 
of the vemacular in writing down their records 
— ^their Songs, Sagas, and Laws, that throw so much 



* Jon Ogmundsson became First Bishop of Höluxa ▲.d. 1105. 
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light npoH tbe tradiidons and history of Enrope iii> 
the Middle Ages. 

There i» this differenoe, however, between the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Icelandic literatnre — the 
former with few exceptions has been deatroyed — 
eaten by time, bamed by fanatics> or trodden nhder 
foot by ransackers of oonvents — while the latter, 
owing principally to the solitary position of Iceland 
and the hitherto little opened-np commnnicatioB' be> 
tween Iceland and the rest of Enrope — has been 
wenderfoUy preeer^ed. 

Bat beyond this there were opportnnities for the* 
creating of a great national literatnre entirely excep- 
tional» 

Anglo*Saxon Literatare, owing to the early intro- 
duction of Christianity into England^ was nipped, a» 
it were, in the bnd ; bnt in Iceland it wa» several' 
centnries later — ^not nntil the year 1000 A.Di — that 
Paganism nominally made way for Christianity, and 
in reality lingered in the religions and social costoms 
of the people for several subseqnent centnries. 

In the Sagas it is mentioned that Sflamnndnr dnring 
his trayels in Germanyhad been initiated into the 
mysteriös of the svarkb sJcola, or blai^ sehool — for all 
this necromancing, alchemy, and what was ^ben 
called " Egyptian sorceries," were mneh in vogne in 
Enrope at that time— and those who had praotised 
in that sehool were looked npon with a certain 
amoimt of awe ; in faet, Saamnndnr, afterhis retam^ 
was regarded by many of his conntrymm as a kind 
of Dr. Fanstns in leagne with the devil. 

Snobbi Stublttson — One of the moet remarkable 
men that Iceland, or even Enrope, has ev&r known was 
Snorri Stnrlnson, the warrior, the statesman, and the 
poet, bom in Iceland in 1178. When three years 
old he was placed nnder the csM?e of J($n Loptsson, 
then carrying on the sehool fonnded by Stmnnndnr at 
Oddi. There he remained nntil his nineteenth year. 
Snorri, mameck a neik wife, Hevdis, danghter of a 
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pne&t called Bersi the Biich. Her marriagie-portioii 
was 4,000 rigsdalers in silver, a considorable sum in 
those days. Snorri's worldlj wealth at tbat time 
consisted of 160 rigsdalers. After his marrmge he 
rapidly rose to a prominent position, socially and 
politically, and was fonr times elected President of 
the Althing. Few, if any, of his conntrymen coald 
eqnal him in wealth and splendonr, and oftßn to the 
Althing he rode accompanied by a retinne of eighi 
or nine handred armed men. 

These Northern wartiors were richly dad — their 
forefathers, some of them, had served in the Yarangian 
gnard of the Byzsuitine Emperors, and so had become 
acqnainted with the splendour and magnificence of an 
Imperial Eastem Court. Bat the great pride of the 
Northman lay in his bright breast-plate, bnmished 
heim, and glittering spear. 

Many times he visited Norway, and allowed him- 
self to be f^ted by the King Hakon Hdkonsson, who 
was trying to bring Iceland ander Norwegian rale. 
Snorri aided Häkon in his schemes simply to satisfy 
his own ambition, for by taming traitor to his 
coantry he anticipated being made a Norwegian Jarl. 
In thiB, however, he waB disappointed, and left Nor- 
way in disgnst, against the expressed wish of H^kon^ 
the king. Sküli Jarl had stirred np a small kind of 
rebellion against the throne, and Snorri sided with 
Skdli Jarl. Häkon pat down the rebellion, and in 
Order to be revenged on Snorri, instigated some 
Chief tain Icelanders to rise against the overpowering 
ambition and last after wealth that Snorri had mani- 
fested> and among these was Gissar Thorwaldsson, 
who, with a small party of followers, feil npon Snorri 
at his estate at Beykholt, and mardered him there in 
cold blood on*the 22nd September, 1241. 

These are the chief points in Snorri's agitated and 
eventfal political li£B. 

His campilation of the Norwegian King'a Saga, the 
so^called HEiMSEsiN&LA, has a. grand repntation in 
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tlie Saga-literatare of Iceland. The narrative is 
simple and bis style elevated and free. There is a 
peculiar cbarm in Snor;*i's writings. As a Historian 
he Stands in the front rank. With contemporaneons 
writers, for instance, the monks Ounnlang, and Odd 
who wrote Olaf Tryggvason's Saga, history is tinged 
with their admiration for the newly-introdnced 
Christian religion, while ,in Snorri'fl writings we are 
hardly aware of the person of the author whether he 
be Pagan or Christian, friend or foe. 

Heimskringla is a simply told narrative of histo- 
rical events that happened in Norway, and the 
pnrity of style, simplicity of language, and trath to 
fact none of his soccessors ever attained. His works 
are therefore yaluable as modeis. In conjnnction 
with his nephew Olaf Hvitaskäld, Snorri Sturluson 
compiled the Yonnger or Prose Edda, sometimes 
called Snorid's Edda, as in its compilation he had the 
lion's share. 

Now with regard to the Eddas. The meaning of 
the word Edda has been differently interpreted. The 
most generally aocepted idea nntil more recent times 
was that the word signiüed Mother or Mother of 
mothers (Oldemoder, or Allmother), bat now in the 
Scandinayian lands, where the stndy of the old 
Northern classical langnage and literatnre has in 
latter times made wonderfnl progress, the term Edda 
is attributed to an old Teatonic word signifying art, 
(Art and Weise, for example ; in the way and manner 
of). This is the general opinion at Copenhagen, and 
also that held by the distingnished Germ an phüologist, 
Jacob Orimm. 

In the ancient Songs and Sagas of Iceland the fore- 
telling woman (icel. spdhond) plays a conspicnons 
part, and some snppose that the word Edda may have 
originally meant a wise woman, analogons to the 
Greek sybil. It has been songht to trace ont, then, 
the origin of the Eddaic songs to the recitations of 
enthnsiastic or inspired prophetesses or späkonur; 
bat this idea has not many snpporters. 
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The Eider Edda is tbe most interesting relio thai 
the Icelanders have handed down to us. It contains 
the cosmogony and theogonj, as viewed from a 
Northern stanapoint, and in manj of the songs may 
be discerned the far remote connection between 
Scandinavia and the East, many of the Aryan myths 
being distinctly traceable in this early record of 
old Northern times. The songs of the Eider Edda 
may be divided into two categories — the mythio and 
the heroic — the former treating of the origin and fate 
of the nniyerse> and the latter the dawn of social life 
thronghont the Teatonic world. 

The heroic songs ran parallel with the old Oerman 
traditions described in the famons Niebelangen, th& 
oldest semi-historical Teatonic record extant. 

For a long time it was thonght that Saemandar 
Erö^i was the aathor of these Edda songs. This> 
however, is disproved by referring to Olaf Tryggva- 
son's Saga, where it may be seen that fonr of these 
lyric epics were sang at the Norwegian Coart sixty 
years before the birth of Sasmandar Sigfdsson 
(1056 A.D.) Atlamäl is also known to have existed 
before bis time. 

Then it was stated that Saemondar, daring his 
travels in G^rmany, had fonnd these ancient cycles 
of song referring to the traditions of the Yolsangs, 
the Gjakangs> and the Niflangs ; and that he himself 
pat them into Northern yerse on his retarn to Ice* 
fand. 

From the contents of these Edda songs we oan 
assert most confidently that they have come to be 
composed at different pcriods and by different skä^Ids. 
According to more ^recent criticism, however, 
SsBmundar is not in any way connected with the 
Eider Edda, and his name appears simply to have 
been attached to the Codex Begias by Bishop Sveins- 
son, who first discovered this most important MS. in 
one of the farm-hoases on the ecclesiastical property 
at Skälholt, and, for the sake of giving the book a 

B 
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^ pfrand name, before sending it as a gi^ to the Danish 
King Frederio III. at Gopenhagen, called it £dda 
Seemandar hinns Fro^. 

These Edda songs oontain wonderfnl illnstrationa 
of the passion intensitj in the Northern breast dif- 
fering from the passion intensity of the Greeks in that 
their's was an oatburst overwhelming its yictims with 
the force of the avalanche, while the Korthern spirit 
brooded oyer in silence — even with a smile on tbe 
lips — wrongs inflicted, and, thus masked, thoagbt 
out the most sare, the most bitter^ the most satisfying 
revenge. 

Women play a great role in the Northern tragic 
life. Lady Macbeths were not at all nncommon in 
the stirring period of Icelandio history. 

With a Pagan indiflTerence to life, the Northern 
warriorwas anmindfalof after-happenings or resnlts ; 
where an injnry had been inflicted, their duty it was 
to revenge, regardless of how sach revenge wonld 
react snbsequently on themselves. 

The Iforthern spirit is not attractive at first glance 
like that of Hellas, but the more its intricacies are 
stndied the more the beanties stand fortb and 
entrance. 

The energetic harmony of these old poems has a 
great charm ; the most ancient are the simplest and 
most beaatifol. The original yerses have no final 
rhymes, bat trost to alliteration and assonance for 
their strength. 

In the grand ethic poem, Hdvamäl, or Song of the 
Highest, we are sapposed to be listening to the words 
of Odin, and hear how the great Ood grapples with 
Fate. This gnome poem contains the sum and sab- 
stance of the old Northern world-wisdom and life- 
roles. Then come the Heroic, that might well be 
oalled Mythic-Heroic songs, and they treat par« 
ticnlarly of the times of the great migrations. 

The dramatia persoruB frequently make mention of 
Southern men and women, of the san mountains, 
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and so on, bat that these old Tentonic traditions 
oame to be generally ctirrent in Scandinavia tbere 
oan be no donbt^ and afber ^etting in some degree 
aeclimatised, were writben down oentüries after the 
erents tberein deseribed had actaally taken place. 
Tbrougb all tbe songs tbere is a wild and weird 
pasfiion-cnrrent mnning that bringe abont tbe 
destruotion of all wbo take part in tbese riplent 
ebnllitions of love and batred, jealonsy and revengo. 

Tbe Edda Songs bare little in common witb tbe 
Homeric poems-*-a resemblance tbat bas often, 
without reason, been foand. Tbere is, bowever, 
a comparison witb tbe Greek literature tbat 
may be made, and it is witb the Greek drama, 
especially witb Greek tragedy. Tbere is tbis dif- 
ference between tbe Heroic Poems of tbe Nortb 
and those of Greece : wbile the la<Hier are purely 
epic, tbe former abonnd witb a streng lyrical element, 
and tbe lyric beauty of tbese epic poems entitles 
tbem to the name of lyric-epic. In classic form and 
word-paintings tbese beroic songs — Sigurd Fäfnis- 
bane's, Gu^run's song, Brynbilda's— stand aboye 
everything tbat bas been baoded down to us in the 
realm of Nortbem poetry. They are the classical 
trilogies of tbe Nortb. Matter is not sacrificed 
to diction, nor diction to matter; they are fairly 
balanced, and tbere is a healthy barmony of dramatic 
construction pervading the wbole. A dark destiny 
bovers over tbe ring of action, and ezacts not only 
tbe lifo of individnals, but of entire familics or tribes. 
Passion, in all its terrible forms and fearfal extra- 
vagances, reacbes at one time the borrible, at another 
tbe sublime. 

In those days, as now — the world in reality bas 
cbanged veryUttle — ^treasnres brongbt about strife. 
It was tbe treasares of 8igard Fäfnisbane that brongbt 
abont the deadly strife between the Yolsnogs and 
Niflungs. Sigurd loses bis beart to tbe daughter of 
Budli, King of the Huns-^tbe amazon Brynhilda, 
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who was a sisier of Afcli (Attila) — bat his bridal yow& 

are broken by the sorceries of Übe intriguing Qaeen 

Chdmbilda, who has determined tbat Sigpird sbould 

marry ber dangbter Qadnm. Tbere is a beaatiful 

passage in the great song of Gadran tbat I will 

qnote. 

For tbe deatb of Signrd Ondran is inoonsolable, 

and, wbat was still worse, conld sbed no' tears. Tbe 

women round abont ber tried to console ber as tbey 

stood by Sigurd's bier, and tbey, in tum, commenced 

to teil wbat sorrows tbey bad ontliyed. 

€rold-cIad, goodly brides 
Of the greatest earls 
Sat by GudmiL 
Each told her 
The sorest grief 
Thej had outlived« 
Then said Gjiflung, 
Griüki's daughter, 
Myself I trow 
To be the most wretched. 
Five husbands 
Have I lost, 
Two daughters 
' And three slBters, 
Eight brothera ; 
I am left alone. 

Still Ondmn's grief was so deep, ber beart was so 

sorrow-swollen and well-nigb to bursting, for sbe 

coald sbed no tears. 

Then said Herborg, 

Hunhuid's Queen, 

'*Iagreater , 

Grief may boast. 

My seven sons 

In Bouthem parts, 

And husband — the eighth— • 

In battle perishedi 

My parents both, 

Ana brethren f our. 

Wind and wave 

Carried away ; 

And a cruel sea 

Sank the ship. 
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I searched them myself , 
Myself I found them, 
And in the earth myself 
I laid their remams. 
This I went through 
In one Single year, 
And no one to comfort me. 

Next thro' warfare 
Was I kept as thralL 
lEhrery moming 
Was I bid to curess, 
And to tie the sandals 
Of, my master's wife. 

With jealons words 
She wrung my heart, 
And dealt me blows 
In bitter wratb. 
Kever did I know 
A better master, 
Nor a worse miertress." 

Still Gadrnn's grief conld find no yent ; her heart 

was so choked, so sorrow-swollen, tears she conld not 

shed. 

Then said Groldrand, 
Gjüki's daughter, 
**Foster motber, 
However skilfol. 
Still tbon know'st not 
How to soften 
Sorrow's panss 
In a youtnful heart." 

Andhere Goldrand sweptoff the pallfrom Signrd's 
corpse and threw it at the knees of Ondmn. Ondmn 
gazed at him, saw the noble head soiled with göre 
and the kingly skull cloven in two, and at once the 
locks were loosened, her cheeks colonred, and a rain 
of tears ponred down her face, and she spoke. The 
danger of her heart barsting with grief was over. 
This intensity of grief, as well as the passion intensity 
ihat follows, find a reflection in King Lear and 
Macbeth. 
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And the birds all 

In her bower 

Took to joyous singui^ 

Then, quoth Gudron, 
Gj6ki*8 danshter, 
My Sigurd aiflPered 
From the sons of Gjäki 
As a towerine tree 
From tender nerbs. 
I, too, was valued 
Above other women. 
Now he is departed, 
I am nothin^ more 
Than a leaf in autumn. 

Tfaen Brynbilda, who during Signrd*s lifetime wa« 

burning with jealousy for Gadrun, now he was dead^ 

wished her no good, as may be seen by the few fol- 

lowmg lines. 

Quoth Brynhilda, 

Badli's daughter, 

May that woman lack 

Mate and issue 

Who taught thee Gudrun 

Tears to shed. 

And this moming 

Thy tongue hath untied. 

Bat these Edda songs should be read in the original 
before they can be tboronghly appareoiated ; still in 
these translations the workings of the passions of the 
hnman breast — love, grief, batred, <Sdc., that in the 
Northern spirit assumes a terrible intensity — are bere 
well exemplified. 

The Eddas also are fall of metapborioal expressionfi; 
for inatance, a good and virtnoos man is referred to 
as " a tree of gold," with an eye, aa it were, to the 
old Northern tradition that men were fashioned 
ont of wOod, not with the idea at all that real trees 
had any oonnection whatever with gold; a braTe 
warrior is spoken of in Helgakvi^ as an '* oak of 
battle*" Nowadaya, when we assooiate a man witb 
wood, we call him a ''stick/' not quite so flaitwing 
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an appellation as an oak of battle ; bat then thibt znay 
be tbe faaJt of the age. 

Now let ns take some of tbe mytbs in tbe Tounger 
Edda in order to sbow hov7 remarkable and attractive 
are tbese poetic remnants of antiqaity. 

The creation of mankind occurred in this manner, ao- 
cording to tbe Northern mytbology. The sons of B6rs 
— Odin, Vele, and Ve — found on tbe beach two trees, 
•wbereof tbey created men. Odin gave soul and life ; 
Vele nnderstanding and movement ; Ve conntenance, 
Speech; hearing^ and sight. They gave them clothes 
and names ; the man was called Ask and the woman 
Erabla* 

From Ask and Bmbla descends mankind. Tbey 
obtained Midgard as a dwelling-place. Night was a 
daughter of tbe giant Narfi, dark as her progenitor; 
sbe was married to Delling, of the race of tbe Asi, 
or gods, and by bim sbe had a son, Day, wbo was 
light and beaatifal as bis fatber. Allfatber, tbe 
bighest of tbe gods wbo dwelt in Gimli, gave Night 
and Day two borses and two obariots, and set tbem 
in beaven, in order tbat tbey might drive roand over 
the eartb. 

Night drives in front witb the borse Rimfaxi (Rime- 
mane) ; every morning drops drip from its bridle, 
and this is the dew on tbe monntains and in tbe Valleys. 
Day is drawn by Skinfaxi (Light- mane) ; ont of its 
mane comes sncb a refnlgence tbat it is snfficient to 
give light to tbe wbole eartb and air. A man, by 
tbe name of Mnndilfori, begat a son and a daughter, 
wbo were so beantifui tbat he called the son MooN, 
and the daughter Sun. This aroused tbe jealousy 
and tbe anger of tbe gods, wbo seized botb son and 
äaughter and set tbem up in tbe beavens. 

Sun is now being pursued by a gia,nt in wolTß 
elotbing, so is always bastening on her course; and 

• It i» wortlqr of »O0M tiiftt iOM ilMt MIer of tlw 4nft inaa shoiild be 
A, and that of the flret woman bImüIiI ^ £tin UiUnagmt o m tm ^ t mA - 
ing with cur Adam and Eye. 
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another giant, also in wolTs olothing, mns afler 
Moons* 

In the cenire of tbe world the Asi built a Castle, 
and oalled it Asgard. There dwelt the gods — the 
great Asi race. From heaven to earth thej ballt a 
tri-colonred bridge, and gave to it the name of ßifröst. 
This is the rainbow. 

Tben we come to the golden age of Heathen 
mythologj — the commencement of the fighting 
times. 

The Asi met on the piain of Ida, within the castle- 
walls of Asgard, and began to bnild dwellings for 
the gods and goddesses. Oladsheim, the beaatifal 
golden-beaming, was destined for the home of the 
gods ; and the pretty dwelling, Yingölf, for the god- 
desses. Thej played games, were happj, and had 
abandance of gold. And the joy, the delights of 
this golden age, lasted nntil tbree mighty giants 
came from Jötnnheim. Then the first homieide in 
the World took place. Odin cast his spear in among 
men, and this was the beginning of the fighting 
times. 

Once npon a time, long, long ago, there reigned a wise 
^^Si ^7 the name of Gylfi, who held the Asi in snch 
reverence that he travelled oyer to Asgard to make 
their better acqnaintance. As he entered the castle 
he perceived a hall ; it was so lofty he conld scarcely 
See its extent, and the ceiling was covered with 
golden shields. This was Yalhfdla. 

GFylfi saw there many man, of whom some were 
playing, others drinking, and others again wrestling. 
He approached the high-seats whereon the lords of 
the Castle were seated. They bade him welcome, 
and he soon told them for why he had nndertaken 
the joam^ to Asgard. This is abont the way the 
Younger Edda begins. Let ns then imagine onrselves 

* In Northem mytholocy ihe snn 1b always tepolLea of in the feminine 
geader and tiie moon in ine mMcnline. 
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in tbe position of Uie Swedish Eing Gjlfi, wishing to 
Iciiow Bomething fnrther &boDt the old Kortbem 
mythology, 

We sh^l make the acqaaintanc» of a cnrioaa Com- 
pany — tbe Asi, the Ä^ynies, tbe N^ornes, Valkyra, and 
Elves ; Dwarfs, TroUa and Giants ; bnt we will only 
stop to consider from among tbis crowd tboee tbe 
nost important, 

Odin is tbe Allfather, the eldeet and tbe bigbeBt of 
the goda. Thoae wbo fall fighting are bis belored 
aoDB, and War is oalled Odin's play and the aword 
Odin's fire. He is the wieest of oll the gode — in 
Statute mighty, long-bearded, and one-^«d. His 
other eye be pawned for a drink fttim Mimer'e well, 
the Well of Wiadom, with little cbance of ever getting 
it back again. He owna a great ball in heaven 
calied ValBHkjälf, bedecked with bright ailver, and 
bia bigb seat ib Hlidakjälf. From this eeat he seea 
over the nhole world. His borse — an eight-footed 
borse — Sleipuir carrieB bim tbrongh tbe air and 
orer tbe sea; be weara a blue mantle, a gold 
helmet,,and carriea a apear calied Giingnir. He 
takes DO food, bnt wine : that ia to bim botb meat 
and drink. Foetry is oalled Odin's mead. Hngin 
and Mnnin, bia two ravena, are most nsefnl birds ; 
at break of day they hend tbeir flight aoroBS tbe 
World to aee what ia going on, and bring tbe news to 
tbeir master at bia first moming meal. Ont of 
golden veasels every day be driukB joyottsly "it^^ 
Saga in ber dwelling ; her dwelling is calied Si 
vabek, and thereover the cool waveB wbisper. 

Thor is Odin's Bon, the strongeBt of all tbe g 
and the defenoe of Aegard. There are fi40 hsl 
Bilftkimir, bis caatle, tbe grandeet in the w< 
and 800 warriors can march in abreast. His 
riot is drawn by two he-goats; from the oha; 
wbeelB proceed thnnder and ligbtaing. 

Three preüona treaanres he owna — the bani 
Mjölnir, Uie belt, and a pair of iron gloves. 11 
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bammer has this wonderfal ppoperty, that of finding^ 
its way back a^in into the caster's band. It was 
frequently used by Tbor to crnsb tbe beads of tbe 
Bimegiants. 

Baldar is tbe god of Innooence, and is anotber of 
Odin's sons. His dwelling is called Brei^ablik; 
tbere no nnclean tbing maj enter. Nanna is the 
name of bis wife. 

Njord is the raler of the sea, the governop of the 
winds and the flames, and is invoked bj sailors and 
fisbermen. He is rieh and bestows riohes. His 
dwelling, Nöatlin, is on the sea. 

Freyr is the son of Njord, beantifal and mighty^ 
and tbe raler of tbe sanshine and the rain. He 
scatters peaoe and prosperity aboat tbe earth, whose 
prodace be has ander bis thamb. He reigns over 
Alf beim, the bome of tbe spirit-elves. 

Tyr, another of Odin's sons, is the god of battle, 
and rales tbe viotory; for tbis reason it was con- 
sidered laeky to mareb oat to war on Taesday 
(Tyrsdag). 

Anotber son of Odin is Bragi, tbe god of poetry^ 
renowned for his eloqaence and bis wisdom. His 
bealth freqaently was drank at feasts, and he was 
called the long-bearded Asa. 

Heimdal is a great and good Asa. He is bom by 
nine zaothers, sisters. His teetb are of gold. He 
sees botb by night and by day bnndreds and 
bandreds of miles, needs less sleep than a bird, 
and hears tbe grass grow on the eartb and tbe wool 
on the sbeep's back. He is the gaardian of tbe 
gods, and is called tbe White Asa. Bifröst, the 
znighty bridge stretohing from earth to heaven, he 
gaards against the monntain-giants, and has a bcra 
that oan be heard over the wbole world. It is called 
OjaUarborn. 

Vali is anotber of Odin's sons ; no one bolder tban 
be in figbt, and wbat is rather fortanate, be bits 
wbwe be aims. 
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Üllir, a Btepaon of Thor, is a beanüful and a mighty 
giant, and an excellent skater. 

Forseti is a son of Baldar; liis hall is in beaven, ib 
rests on pillars of gold and is bedecked with pure 
silver ; he arranges all disputes. 

The Asynies are the wives of the gods. Frig i» 
the high est Asynie ; Queen of the Asi and the Asynies, 
and Odin's wife. She owns the magnificent dwelling 
Fensalir. Fylla is her waiting woman, wears long 
flowing hair and a golden band aboat the head, sh& 
bears her mistress's toilet-box, looks after her boots, 
and hears her secrets. Gna is her messenger, having 
at her command a horse capable of darting throngh 
the air, and flying over the sea. 

Freya is involved in love a£fairs, and love*songa 
please her ; she is the daoghter of the Yane Njord,^ 
and so is called Yanadis. She was once married to 
Od, by whom she had a daughter the beaatifal Hnos. 
Od, however, left bis spoase and Freya wept golden 
tears, so that the poets called her the tear-beautifal 
goddess. She disgaised herseif, nnder many differ- 
ent names, and wandered far and wide among nn- 
known nations in search of Od bat coald not find him. 
She owns the Castle Folkvang, the neck ornament- 
Brising, and a pair of magic wings. She drives in a^ 
chariot drawn by a coaple of cats. 

From her name comes the glorions name of Fme, 
Germ, ^ro^, English mistrese, in the old-fashionedl 
sense of the word — matron — married woman. Lofn 
is amiable and good, and inflaences Odin to remove 
obstacles that stand in the way of lovers Coming 
iogether. 

Yar respects men and women*s love-vows and takes 
revenge on those wbo are faithless. Broken vowa 
oannot be hidden from her and revenge oomes swiftly. 

Gefion is a virgin, and those who die as virgins serre 
her. 

Sif, the beantifnl-hair'd goddess, is Thor'a wile. 

Idnn is the wife of Bragi, bat of elfiflh exiraction» 
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She keeps in a casket the apples whereof the gods eat, 
Yfhen thej grow old, in order to become yonng again. 

Eir is the best phjsician. 

Syn gnards the doors of the hall and locks those 
ont who may not enter. 

The Nomes and the Valkyrs are very important 
personages in Northern Mythology. 

Under the ash of Yggdrasil, at the well of Urd, 
Stands a beantifal Castle, wherefrom tbere came forth 
three wise virgins, Urd, Yerdandi, and Sknld. These 
yirgins decide men's lifetime and fate, and are tbere- 
fore called Nornes. Urd is the Nome of the Fast, 
Yerdandi of the Present, and Sknld of the Fntare. 
Besides these there are others who come to each new- 
bom child. There are both good and evil Nornes. 
The Yalkyrs are called the Maids of Odin, and are 
sent by him to overy battle. They choose ont those 
who shall fall, and rale the victory ; they are yonng 
and beantifal, and helm-bedecked, with blood-stained 
breastplates, glittering spears and shining shields; 
they ride amid lightning throngh the air, and over 
the sea. 

This, then, is bat a rapid sketch or glance at the 
dramatis personce of Northern Mythology that any of 
yon are likely to meet with, if yoa set ont as we did, 
with King Gylfi, on a jonrney to Asgard. 

It is, however, bat the prologae; for the play, 
where the adventnres, combats, heart-bnmings of the 
gods and goddesses keep Asgard in constant commo- 
tion, we wonld refer yoa to the Eddas themselves. 

Goethe was well acqnainted with the stories to be 
fonnd in the Eddas, and in his Wahrheit und Dichtung 
says : — '' From these fictions such a pleasant impres- 
sion has remained with me, that they belong to the 
most valaable thingps which my imagination can 
recall." 

The natnre-worship of the North finds its connter- 
part in the Persian Zendavesta. That the Persian 
langaage is nearly related, as well with the Northern 
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as with the Indian,iswell known, and even as Northern 
Mytbology is indebted to Oriental ideas and traditions, 
so is old Northern art. Carpets and saddle-doths, 
worked by hand to-day np oountry in Iceland, wear 
the Arabian pattem, and the silver omaments and 
dresses still wom by the Icelandic peasants on high 
days and holidays bear a remarkable resemblance to 
certain silver omaments and national costumes frova, 
India, Persia, and Egypt. 

The Sagas* are historical narratives, and form a 
valnable and, for the most part, authentic record of 
the social and political life in medisdval Northern 
Enrope. The learned Torfsens pnts down their nam- 
ber at 187 ; P. E. Müller, author of the well-known 
work the ' Sagabibliothek,' at 156, bnt to fix the 
namber of these records is qnite immaterial. 

They are a recital of heroic deeds and active war- 
faring and domestic life, and there rans through them 
a strongly-developed sense of freedom and love of 
independence so dear to the Northern mind. 

Let ns See what were the social and political 
aims of a Northern warrior. First and foremost 
the Northern spirit abhorred despotism, loved a free, 
yigoroas, independent life, and beyond being king 
of bis own ship, chief in bis own district, and master 
in bis own house, his ambition did not soar. Bat 
with less a trae Northern warrior-spirit was seldom 
content. 

And why are these Sagas so grand, so important, 
so nniqne ? 

Ennning through the whole there is a pecnliar 
talent fonnd in no other literatnre — a streng, healthy, 
warlike tone ; and, speaking more particnlarly of the 
earlier written Sagas, they a£ford an opportanity for 
the stndy of the human character not to be found in 
a like degree in any other literature. Winding in 
and out of the social, political, and domestic life so 

* The Word Sag» comes from wgja, to say, to teil, to narrate. 
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^prapbically described in thede early loelandic writings 
are tbe human pasfiions in all their varied f orms, tbas 
offering an insight, as it were, into the breasts of strong 
and weak, rieh and poor, grave and gaj. For tbe 
most parf', tbe Sagas are original records of passiog 
events dnring tbe Middle Ages — events occnrring not 
only in Iceland, bnt also in otber parts of Earope 
— in Korway, Sweden, Denrnark, Great Britain, 
the Orkneys, Sbetland, and Ireland. Tbere are also 
references to tbe part taken by tbe Nortbmen in the 
Grasade Wars, and bow many of these nortbern Jarls, 
and even kings, served in tbe Yarangian gnard of tbe 
Byzantine Emperors, and came back from Constanti- 
nople — called Mikligard in tbe Sagas — laden with 
spoil to their Northern bomes*. In Harald Haardrada's 
Saga may be fonnd grand descriptions of these Yiking 
expeditions in tbe Mediterranean, as he bimself, 
Harald Haardrada, King of Norway, was at one time 
captain of tbe Latin Emperor's body-gnard. Those 
were the days wben tbe horses were shod with shoes 
of gold, and the trappings of a magnificence that in 
modern times can only be foand in tbe East. 

With regard to out ward show, tbe Northern war- 
rior cared little for tbis beyond tbe trnstinoss and 
beanty of bis weapons and the richness of bis dress. 
His dwelling and drinking balls were patterns of 
simplicity, tbe walls and roof of tbe latter were 
covered with shields, but tbere was entirelylackiug 
tbe efiPeminating inflaences of an Eastern Coort. 

The Sagas, np to tbe so-called Stnrlnuga period 
-(SturlÄnga ti^), were a record, not of fictions, but of 
events. After the fall of tbe glorions loelandic Be- 
pnblic, wben Iceland, throngb intrigae botb at home 
and abroad, became an apanage of tbe Norwegian 
crown, tbe Sagas snbseqaently drifted down into 
only semi-reliable reoords ; and later were little less 
historical thän the half-fietion, balf-fact of the Saga- 
writer of modern times — Sir Walter Scott. 

The modenihistorioalromancesof thifii aotborbelong 
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to tlie same class of literature as the Sagas ; bat with 
this difierenoe : in the former, the historical element is 
subservient to fiotion, while in the Sagas it plays the 
principal part. The Sagas that may be considered, 
for the most part, historical are thoae written down 
np to the end of the foarteenth Century. 

It is for its originality that the Icelandic Saga 
Literatnre Stands out pre-eminent among the litera- 
tures of Enrope, and even of the world. For the 
most part the Icelanders did not draw from other 
-wells than those they foaod belonging to their own 
conntrymen — their own Northern race — whether the 
actaal events happened at home, as in Niala; or 
abroad, as in Olaf Tryggvason's Saga, the Saga of 
Harald Haardrada, and many many more. The Ice- 
landers, however, wäre among the most actiye people 
of early medieeval Enrope. Their solitary Situation 
and long winter — and their winters they generally 
spent athome, devoting simply the snmmer mouths to 
their Viking expedifcions — gave a peouliar facility for 
recording, in their eight months' winter, their fonr 
mouths' sammer experience cruisiug about the high 
seas, making raids in their dragon-prowed ships far 
and wide, being hospitably treated at friendly Courts^ 
and fighting hard battles with their enemies. These 
Korthem sea-rovers were just in the position to be 
splendid historians, and so they proved. Their life 
was one ring of excitement, they drank with their 
friends and fought with their foes, they roamed from 
land to land and brooght back Stores of information 
and scenes of the most stirring adventure to relate to 
their stay-at-home kinsmen in the far Northern Isle ; 
and these Wanderers on the wide ocean were most 
warmly weloomed when in the autamn-time they re- 
turn ed. There was frequently a jealousy among the 
kinsmen, when a sea-rover- came back to bis native 
sysla or district, as to who shoald have the honour 
of honsing him dnring the winter, and all yied with 
one another in showing bim the utmost hospitality. 
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That 18 still, to a oertain extent, the case at present 
in Iceland. Living solitarj lives, the peasants and 
families take a particnlar delight in welcoming a 
stranger within their walls, and hasten to serve him 
with co£fee — and delicions eoffee it is too — so that then 
they may sit themselres down and hear the news. 
And when Icelanders meei on the read — ^there are no 
roads in Iceland, by-the-bye, so we shonld say on the 
bridle-paths, for all travelling in Iceland is accom- 
plished on sturdy, sare-footed little ponies— they pull 
np and make a long halt, not nnfrequently for a 
good hour or two, before proceeding on their respec- 
tive rontes. 

Time now, no more than it was in the olden days, is an 
affair not at all taken notice of ; and it is still a custom 
np conntry, where books are scarce, for the borrower 
of a book or MS., before sending it back, to copy the 
Contents out, word for word. In this way the whole 
of the winter evenings are sometimes spent ; in fact 
an amnsement of the kind is almost necessary, as they 
are freqnently snowed np, and so bonnd to sfcay in 
doors. So it was in the days gone by, and these long 
winters assisted considerably in the creation of the 
Icelandic literature; and that this rieh and rare 
literatnre has been preserred to posterity is in a 
measnre dne to the solitary sea-girt Situation of the 
land, and the nezt-door-to-no-commnnication that 
still is a great featnre in Iceland. The Icelanders 
have not even yet constmcted roads in their land, 
and nntil they do this the country is likely to present 
the same appearance a thonsand years hence as it 
did in the days of Bergthora and Niäl. 

Iceland has always been a land apart. Italy, 
France, Oermany, England, Holland, Belgiam, and 
other " geographical expressions/' haveborrowed one 
from another, mbbed Shoulders together, and each 
succeeding Century since the days of the early Italian 
Benaissance — the days of Dante and Boccaccio — ^has 
so changed as scarcely to be able to recognise the one 
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that immediately went before. It is toially different 
in Iceland. There the fasHons are mnch aboat the 
same as they were in the time of the Sagas, for, in a 
land devoid of roads, what chance is there of dragging 
over the monntains and through the wild desert lava- 
wastes> ponies being the onlj means of conveyance, 
more than the actasJ necessities of daily life ? The 
conntry is even less fertile now than it was then, for 
we read in the Sagas that, in the neighboarhood of 
Hekla, where now there is nothing bat sand and lava- 
stones, formerly there flourished verdant plains, with 
sheep browsing in every direction. 

The Icelanders have not yet been favoored with a 
Gsdsar to teach them that the making of roads is the 
first step to progress in what the !Boman Gonqueror 
then called, and we still call— Modebk Ciyilisation. 

It is no wonder, then, that with these diffionlties of 
commnnication staring the Icelanders.in the face, that 
the langaage, only a spoken langnage np to the middle 
of the 12th Century, and then written down with ex- 
ceeding parity, and amazing grammatioal skill in the 
12th, 13th, and I4th, shonld have remained almost 
nnchanged even np to the present day. 

And of this faot the Icelanders are partioalarly 
proad. Kiäla, or Kiälssaga, is generally considered 
the znost important of these old Icelandic records ; it 
shows clearly and distinctly the warlike and passionate 
spirit that ruled doring the most stirring times in 
Iceland, and the scene of the Saga is in the neigh- 
bonrhood round aboat Thingvellir, the ancient seat of 
the Icelandic Parliament, and in the whole coantry 
the most classic ground. Here, on the plains of 
Thingvellir, the Assembly met annnally, oninterrapt- 
edly for nearly a thonsand years — 925-1800 A.D. 
Many of the most distingaished families in Iceland 
who lived between 970 and 1017, the period of Niäls- 
saga, play a part therein, and for a description of 
Icelandic socisJ and political life it is second to none. 
It was among the first of the Sagas written down, 

c 
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probably in ihe latier luJf of Üie 12ili eentmy, or tii& 
commencexnenti o£ the 13tlu 

To sbow ihat the spirit of poetiy bas not qnite fledf 
from tbe birth-land of so |many skaldfl and Saga- 
writersy tbia ia tbe Hymn x>f Welcome tbat greeted 
His Majesty tbe KiDg of Denmark, on arriTing at 
Tbiagvellir, to take part in tbe IceTandic Millenarp^ 
Festival. o£ 1874^ and to inorease on tbis ocoasion 
tbe joy q£ bia Icelandic snbjects by granting tfteni 
a free conatitution. Tbis erent was very appm- 
priately mentioned by tbe Yice-President of the Royal 
Sociaiy of Nortbem Antiqnaries at Gopenbagen äff 
a&rding material for a new King's Saga.* I waa 
tb^», and as tbe Hymn re-ecboed among tbe monn- 
tains, tba e&ect waa grand in the extreme. 

Tbe (wig^nal is by Matthias Jochnmsson. Some of 
yoa migbt luvf a a little difficnlty in nnderstanding the 
loelandic, ae I will ask yon to be satisfied with my. 
Engliab traoslation :— < 

Plmt thy firmloot an loelaiid's holy piain ; 

We wäo(mie theei, moat noble-hearted King, 
First of all Denmark's monarchs dost thou deign 

To Visit cur wild monntains, and to bring 
The light of Liberty to onr dear land : 

We welcome thee, O Kin^ with heart aod band. 

Iceland's father, so to yonder biQ, 
The Logberg, and thence gaze on all acoiind : 

The fffe-wron^t rämparts, watersblue and still 
In'the deep chasms, listen to the sonnd 

Of leaping torrents, in the nation's ear 
They whisper **Freedom hath her Altar here." 

Ye hoary clefts q£ loeland's haUowed shrine t 

Xe monntains, and ve Valleys, as of yore 
Re-echo thro' the lana the voice divine 

Of Freedom, and 'twill sonnd from shoie to shore. 
For, to our nation still this spirit clinfls. 

And welcomes thee, belovid» best (S kingSL 

* Vide gpeeoh of the Vloe-President of the "Bofnl Sodetr^of Norttit- 
cm Antiqnaries, J. J. A. Wonaae, at the fiOth AniilTeniary Fea- 
tinii heia on Jannur asth, 1875, in the Palaoe of the Amallenborg, 
preaided overby the "EJng of Denmark, Christian IX., FresidvBt of the- 
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And, tho' a thousand years are passed since we 
EiAi found a dweüiW in. tlu& Northent clime,, ■ 

Otir nation, ev6r struggung^taBe freö, 
Hatli battled brave^ 'gSöst the roll'öf Iteer 

Aiid itt'iftiy'oa&iittg^ Häig, t^ ttiia>tb)B»dtawiio 
'Btrlammä, ef>a brigbteD'Öaj^pUB iilon»^ 

TSSCsLj yöir, SitLg, ^ iiame ä-tUottaaird^yßäM»' 
Liv& ^th Üke go6d ctmf emMl off -a» td-^lay I ' 

ScylKUig av'McdDltf/hirpiOMiiMJaiiiititfeaiv, 
And Gtejm gpetvrLsr^and-aoafetersi boäing.gßiaq^ 

M ay the Almighiy Bather Ediower down 
ms blesämg^on tÜee and on ÜfenmarkV CKT^n. 

A few words now with vegBxA isi^ the MSS^tfadai^ 
stflves^ In tlie Boyal Library ef &efpieii\uBg9ä tüiere 
iEF preserrect the> mo&t anoient^ odpy* tff tte Mäaer 
or BoetnMi' Mda. !^lK>p Srciiiissoii' — ^Bir^'i^: 
Bvemsse«) of Sk&ltoH— ^diitoovBV€p2 aA Mi>£)piBe<fpflit 
seat in the yeskV 1643 an oM parchment^ltofc^ on^ctottoir 
examination, pYoved to be a Gcfdex, oMiinäBiiigr thd. 
moBt iiaportlmt of the Edda songe. 

This Codei: SSegiuB aditisoall^, 
of the handwriting ov 8m^r«od e^hei» diatingVBLslinsip 
markB, may be set^ d^yvm as a MS^ ef th0 laStoo ptasisi 
of the 13th ceBtüTf. Üt is cflliisd C/Otdte Begpt» bü*- 
caaee it wt» sezt« byB^op S^^isiittMii^ ei ^sSnaihoft, 
to King Ffedbdmk 111. of Denmark; Wliaiai iqM^ify' 
-was the fonnder of the Royal Library tA' GapesB*' 
hagen. Thia* Batren' of learaiag ptHrchoaed three 
lai^e private librariea, l^ose of Qeradoif^ ÜlMä^ 
and Scavenms» antl sent the most renowned lüerary 
men abont hia Coort to trav<el in foreign lande, to 
search after rare books and MSS», and partLcaUuriy to 
make themselTea acqaainted with the libraries at 
that time the moat cc^ebrated in Eurepe. 

It waa Frederiek HI; of Demnark who inümated 
toBiahop ^veineaen, Torftenv, and other aokoiarly 
Icelandera abont the Conrt, bis wiah tO' proewve fear 
the Royal Library aome leelandie booka and M9S»^ 
and thia ia how the Royal Library came to poaaeaa 
the earHest oopiea eactant of the two- Eddas", numj 
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interesting and important Saga MSS., law codes, and 
liistorical records from Iceland. 

In the Royal Library may also be seen one of ihe 
most richly-illominated Icelandio MSS.— ihe Elatey- 
arbök — commonly called in Gopenhagen the Codex 
Flateyensis. Brynjtilf Sveinsson, yrith great diffi- 
onlty, and not a little diplomacy, procnred this rare 
and interesting book — one of the jewels of the 
Library — ^from a farmer, Jonas Torfason, dweUing at 
Flatey, br Fiat Island, in the Brei^afjord, on the 
westem coast of Iceland. 

The ^Eurmer was eztremely loth to part with this 
magnifioent vellnm, that had been handed down in 
ihe family for many generations^ and was looked 
npon as a kind of heirloom or hoosehold god. The 
Bisbop, however, nsed his powers of persuasion, and 
the farmer was indnced to band it over to the King, 
•on condition that he shoold pay no more King's 
taxes for the rest of his lifo. Frederick III. grantod 
tothe farmer this privilege, and thus both made a 
good bargain, especially Uie farmer, who held one of 
the largest farms at that time in Iceland. 

It is not of a particnlarly early dato — circa. 1395 
A.D. — ^bat in these two large folio volnmes are con- 
tained many of the most important Sagas, to wit» 
Olaf Tryggvason's Saga, the Saga of Olaf the Saint, 
Orkneyinga Saga, Hdkon Häkonsson's Saga, the Saga 
o£ Ms^nus the Gk)od, and of Harald Haardrada, 
GrsBnlendinga Thdttr, Edward the Confessor's Saga, 
and lastly, a historical account from the creation of 
the World to the year of grace A.D. 1395 ! ! ! 

How far this last is correct in every detail it woold 
be perhaps rather dangeron^ to say; we can say, 
however, that qaaint and beantifnl are the illamina- 
tions and yaloable is the work, becanse containing so 
many* interesting and important records. 

The text, however, is not to be too mach relied 
npon, as the scribes of the Elateyarbök, two monks in 
oollating from the earlier MSS. have been most 
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inaccnraie, and nsed freqnent abbreyiations to save 
time as well as tronble, and so bave made tbeir book 
extremely diffionlt to read, eren bj good loelandic 
scholars, The earlier the MS., generally speaking, 
tbe simpler and the znore legible is the band, each 
Word being written clearly, distinctly, and in fall. 

Also in the Royal Library is shown the earliest 
specimen known of any written record in the old 
Northern or Icelandio tongne. It is merely a leaf, 
a list of priests' names, and the date of tiiis leaf, 
that was fonnd bonnd np in a book of a later period, 
is set down as abont 1150 A.D., for at the foot 
there is a Statement that says it was written imme- 
diately after the death of the last-named priest, 
whom we know, from other records, died in 1143. 
Barely was it the cnstom in Iceland for the Saga 
writers to put either name or date to their MSS. ; 
they simply recorded what they had to teil, and as 
the books were freqaently written by several mem- 
bers of a family, or copies of earlier MSS., this 
Omission is easiiy acconnted for. However, the re- 
spective dates of Icelandio MSS. may be rather 
accurately ascertained; first, by the character of 
the handwriting, for instance, the varions formations 
of the letter d, and secondly, by the manner and mode 
of abbreviation. 

Beyond this one leaf, all the MSS. that bare 
esoaped destraction are of considerably later date, 
viz., from the 13th and 14th oenturies. There are a 
few from the latter part of the 12th oentury, bat 
they are, for the most part, homilies or lives of 
saints, and so forth ; works that have bat little or no 
importance when considering Icelandic literature. 
.There is, howerer, among these one Icelandic MS. 
that may be of interest to Englishmen — ^it contains 
the lifo of Thomas k Becket, ^chbishop of Ganter- 
bary, bat is, no doabt, merely a translation into 
loelandic from the Latin record preserved in the 
Episcopal Library at Lambeth. 
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Bat aUhongti theve are the earUest known :speeii- 
xnexM -of loelaiidic MSS. to be met -witb iu the Rojal 
Idhnajg yet in ihe Uoiveisity Ltbrary of Gopeiiha,geii 
38 ihß gsand eoUeoüon xnade by Arni Maguüsaon i^t 
the oonuDaenoement of the 18th Century. 

jAffDaaMag<mda8.a8 he is sometimes calied— it wafi the 
fashion in the 17th and '18th oentnries for literary mevi 
to Latinifletheir names-— oooupied ten years of bis life 
.(1702-12) iraTeUing in Iceland from farm to faro9, 
collectingamy MSS. the peasant farmers might bave 
intheir possession ; he travelled as an ''Embedsmand " 
or Ilanish official, and 49o the facütties were great for 
acqniring Üiese yalnable vecordB, at that time atored 
away in dark comers of ihe farmers' hnge oak^i obeste, 
or lying about ooyered over perhapswith a Century of 
dost on the little book-shelves over the door of the 
guest Chamber in ihe farm-bouses or "baerB-" Many 
of ihe MSS. were nnfortunatdy bnmt in the great 
£re that oocnrred in Gopenbaj^en in the year 1728. 
It is dif&cult io say what was d^stroyed in this disas- 
trovs oonfl^gration--*pos^bly a far older transcript of 
the Edda Songs tban the Codex Begius in the Boyal 
Library. Two yeafs afber this Ami Magnussen, who 
for some yeara bad held the appointment of Principal 
Librarian in the University Library of Gopenhagen, 
died, and by bis last will and testament bequeathed 
this nniqne coUeetion ef ineaxüy 1,600 Icelandic MSS. 
to bis Alma Mater. The most important of these 
MSS. is a well-penned and perfect Code^c of the 
Yoanger or Bnorri Edda. 

Belonging to the first part of the 14th Century is 
the Godex of Snorri Storluson's grand work entitled 
Heimskrin^a, "home round/' or rather ** round 
home/' heimur litorally meaning world — ^lat. mundusy 
•-^nd Mngla, a diso or plate. 

Philosofdiers at that period of the world's bistory 
belieyed the^arth to be a round flat like a plate, and 
this celebrated saga-work of Snorri s is a true and 
faithful account of the life and times of the old Nor- 
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wegian kings. For no inconsiderable portion of ihat 
work, however, Snorri Sturlnson was, as lie himself 
jadknowledges in the preface, indebted io Ari Frd^i, 
the anthor of the Islendingabök (Schedoe lihellvs de 
JslamcUd), and of the Landnämabök, or book of the 
colonisation. This last-mentioned work corresponds 
in some nieasure to oor Doomsdaj Book. 

With regard to the caligraphy of this Codex of 
the Heimskringla, much better it is not possible to 
find, althongh as a rule the more ancient the MS. the 
more clear and beantiful is the handwriting, the £or- 
mation of the letters, and the penmanship. In later 
times these good qaalities diminish, and the *' Script " 
beoomes more like the Gothic or Old German. 

Simple and artistic and well-coloured are the üla- 
minations to the Heimskringla, they are b'old and 
broad in treatment. 

Other MSS. there are, penned perhaps in as mas- 
terlj a style, bat from this copy of the Heimskringla 
a very fair idea can be formed of the manner of 
recording the historical facts and traditions prevalent 
among the Icelanders in former times. 

There is an interesting study in the fatare, and one 
that has already been commenced by an Icelandic 
Scholar in Gopenhagen, viz., the drawing of compari- 
sons between some of the plays of Shakespeare and the 
old Northern writings, f or of the whole row of Euro- 
pean authors from ihe renaissance of literatore down 
.to the present time Shakespeare is ihe only one who 
reprodaoes that fine toach of tragic spirit as foond in 
Gadron's kvi^a, Atlamäl^ and others of the Edda 
Songs. 

This pure l^orthern spirit in the dramas of Shake- 
speare is chiefly to be traced in Macbeth, by some 
critics considered the chef d^oeuvre of all Shakespeare's 
plays, is apparent in no small degree in Bichard HI. 
and King Lear, and occnrs occasionally in Hamlet. 
But this, however, is a subject for itself and a wide 
one too. 
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In Onnnlang's Saga Ormsttiiiga we get enlightened 
as to how far the Old Northern language of the lOth 
and llth centnries was tbe langnage of the British 
Isles. 

Before William of Normandy came to onr shores, 
and bronght abont a change in the langnage of Eng- 
land bj the introdnction of the vahka^ the Saga says 
there was one tongne in England as in Denmark and 
Norway — TSm var fd tunga d Englandi sem i Da/tt' 
mörku 6k Noregi. This referred to the time when 
Ethelred was king over England, and it was in the 
winter of the year 1006 that Gannlang, having com- 
posed a poem in the king's honour, came to the Anglo- 
Saxon Court, and craved permission, in the Boyal 
presence, to recite his poem. Permission was granted, 
and the king was so well satisfied that he gave this 
Northern skäld a place in his own body-gnard, a great 
honour, and one highly appreciated in those days. 
The poets were the historians of that age, and kings 
and chieftains, loving to hear their praises sang, and 
carefhl that their brave battle-deeds shonld be handed 
down to posterity, gave gifts of great price to their 
poets and a foremost seat among the retainers at 
their Court. 

In Olaf Tryggvason*s Saga will be found some in- 
teresting particulars regarding the attack on London 
in the days of the Old Norse Vikings. How Olaf 
and Sweyn came to Londonbury, on the nativity of 
St. Mary the Virgin, with 590 ships, and set fire to 
the city — how the stout burghers faced their preda- 
tory foes and kept them back. Nevertheless, they 
wrought the most evil that ever any host did here by 
buming, harrying, and manslaughter. Then the king 
(Etheh^d) paid them £16,000 to go away, and Olaf 
promised that he never to England more would 
come with unpeace.* TJnpeace was the expres- 
sion in the old Northern lauguage for war. It 

* Unpeace— ioel. ^r^. 
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was afber this raid npon London that Olaf bnilt the 
church in Soathwark that is called St. Olave's to 
this day. Tooley Street is nothing more than St. Ole 
Street--01e being the Norse abbreviation for the 
more dignified Olaf. 

The Visit of the Northmen to the Court of King 
Athelstan is spoken of in Egilssaga. Egill Skalla- 
grimsson, one of the most renowned of Icelandic skäJds^ 
fonght side by side with Athelstan at the battle of 
Bmnaburgh against the Scots. 

And we also read in the Sagas abont the founda- 
tion of the oathedral chnrch of St. Panl's, abont the 
year 610, by Bthelred, King of Kent, "who gave 
the land to St. PauFs Monastery, and how the edifioe 
was entirely destroyed by a fearfol fire that devas- 
tatod London in 1086. Many of onr early English 
cnstoms are constantly referred to — for instance, the 
salving of the kings. Harald 11. was, on the 8th day 
of Jaly, 1066, salred — i,6,y smeared over with a sweet 
smelling ointment — ^in St. Panl's Chnrch — (var vig^r 
konungsvigslu i Päls kirkjn.)* 

In Knytlinga Saga, in Egilssaga, Orkneyinga 
Saga there are pages and pages of matter of the 
highest historical importance to England. 

The best side of the English character comes from 
the connection with the Yikings, the sea-rovers of the 
9th, lOth, and llth centnries, and their descendants. 
They tanght our countrymen plnck^ bravery, and in- 
dependence. They ravaged onr coasts, intermarried 
with onr people, and their children's children have 
been those who tended most, when our nation was in 
its prime, to make the name of England ring round 
from shore to shore. Drake, Frobisher, and Shake- 
speare are names of Scandinavian origin^ and it will be 
remembered our great dramatie poet gave to his son 
the beautiful Northern name of Hamet. 

IßELAND. — It is a well-known fact that the Scandi- 

,, , - - — — ■ — 

* Harald Haardrada*8 Saga, 0. 112. Fonimaima Sögnr, vi. 396. 
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narian sea-arovers o^ften fonnd their way to Ireland, 
and foTiglit not Ttnfrequentlj with the Irish kings — 
sometimes for thexn, soznetimes against them, accord- 
ing to circnmstances or fate — fate, in this instance, 
meaning principally pay or promises of xeward. 

It will also be rememberea that King Olaf Trygg- 
Tason, who plays so conspicaons a r^le in the his- 
tory of the Norwegian kings, married an Irish prin- 
cess, and before being recalled to his native Norway, 
to assmne there the reins of government, was for 
Bometime King of Dublin. This was in the latter 
part of ihe lOth centnry. 

AaiEEiCA. — ^in the Flateyarbök, the Codex Flateyen- 
sis previonsly referred to, may be fonnd the history of 
Brie the Red (Birikr Ran^i), the discoverer of 
Greenland, and also mnch that is interesting and 
important regarding the disoovery of America by the 
Icelandic sea-rovers in the lOth -Century.* Eric the 
jfted fonnded a cdlony in Greenland, and it was his 
gon Leif — commonly called Leif the Imcky — (Leifir 
fieppni) retuming to Greenland from an expedition 
to Norway, was drifted out of his course by adyerse 
winds and carried away from the Greenland coast 
down on to the American shore as fax south as the 
present Massachusetts. In the days of the T'ikings 
this land was known as Vinlandf — ^Vineland— because 
Leif ttnd his party found, on landing, grapes growing 
there in abundance. 

It is wonderful where these Icelandic and lüTorse 

sea-rorers penetrated in the lOth Century with their 

dragon-prowed barks. As abore seen, Greenland 

they first discovered and colonised; then America, 

j five hnndred years before the Genoese navigator 

sailed out into the West ; and even there is a tra£tion 
among the Indians in the backwoods of Honduras 

\ ■ — ;" 

* Eric the Bed*8 rtataie in broDxe baa been erected in New Tork, thni 
giTing tansible proof of tbe reepect the Americans have for the early 
sea-roving viklags who visited tneir shorei. 

t Adam of Bremen's MSS.. llth Century, Biblio. Imp., Yienna} and 
Antiquitatis Amerioan«, C. C. Bafb, 1837. 
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and Tacatan tliat three or fonr Centimes before the 
Spanish sailors landed on American seil, was known 
a race of people with blue eyes and fair hair. Oan it 
»ot be that tbe people to whom this tradition refers 
were Norfchmen from Iceland, for why should these 
eearrovers content themselves with coasting along 
Äe sbores of Markland, Vineland, and Sloelandr 
It is a natural inference that as in the year 1000 A.D. 
these daring and adventurous sea-faring f olk set foot 
in America and settled there, they or their after- 
comers, withont any vast improbability, could have 
sailed farther soath, and, crossing the Gulf of Mexico, 
made friends with the Indians in the dark forests of 
Honduras and Yucatan. This is an interesting and 
entirely new point; it is one that desorves more than 
a passing thought, more especially as it does not 
emanate from the high seats of Scandinavian learning, 
but is a tradition still current in the backwoods of 
Central America among the Indians themselves. 

It is a weU-known fact that Columbus was more 
than once in Bristol port. Now in his day whalws 
there were not a few m Bristol who Jiad been up in 
tbe Northern seas, and had come back with many of 
the old Norse traditions in their heads and on their 
tongues. Wbile on their Northern voyages they 
often touched at Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland, 
in the south-west part of the Island, for in its bay 
refuge may be taken from the terrific storms 
that so frequently occur in the North Atlantic, 
and probably there heard the Icelanders teil of a 
vast continent out in the West which had been dis- 
covered and colonised by their renowned ancestors, 
the wild sea-faring Vikings. This was just such 
a story as the Bristol whalers were likely to re- 
member, and there is nothing- more probable than 
but they told it over and over again in the taverns 
on their retum home and by ^ihmr sm firesides." 

Columbus in this way might easüy have been a 
listener, and tumed over in his own mind wheth«r 
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a Yoyage shonld not be andertakento Iceland in order 
to hear more closely äbout these traditions, and to 
gather as mnch Information as possible abont this 
talked-of land in the West. To a man of thoaght 
there is always sometbing peculiarly interesting in 
traditionary lore. It opens np a wide field for speon- 
lative reasoning. Golumbas is snpposed to bave 
landed in Iceland in the montb of Febmary, 1477, 
and even the spot where he first set foot on Icelandic 
soll was pointed out to me during my recent stay in 
Iceland by some fisherfolk who dwell on a ness in 
the neighbonrhood of Reykjavik. 

The Icelanders are a trsbdition-loying people, and 
in the 15th Century their traditions had not been 
weakened by the introdnction of the printing press. 

It is only in comparatively later times that the 
Sagas containing the written accoants of this early 
colonisation of America have been bronght to light ; 
bat even in the time of Golnmbas they must have 
ezisted, thongh known to nobody out of Iceland, 
probably not even to the possessors themselves. 

There is far more importantmatter in these Icelandic 
Sagas than people generally believe, and it is not 
altogether improbable that the f&rmer who possessed 
dther Eyrbyggja Saga or Thorfinn's Saga* might 
have commonicated their contents to Golumbas, and 
so have given rise to the boldness of his proposals, 
first to the Gourt of Genoa and then to that of Spain. 

And in conclusion I would say that, for the better 
understanding of the literature of Iceland, there is 
nothing like taking a tour in the country itself ; it is 
the only country in the world with a grand classical 
literature that haa not been materially affected by the 
inroads of modern civilisation, by the different waves 
of literature and art that have been in succeeding 
centuries the remodeller, as it were, of neighbouring 



* Tbese two Sagu contain the HiBtory of the DlsooTery by the Ice- 
landers of Qreenund in the year 982 and of America lOOO a.D. 
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lands, as well as the native gronnd where it had 
sprang np ; bat Icelaud has remained ontwardly the 
same ; the langpaage, for eight or ten centaries, has 
nndergone little alteration, only the active piotores of 
the inward social and pblitical lif e have faded awaj, 
and the devastating effects of the freqaent volcanic 
emptions have made harren and anfraitfal many 
spots that were well coltivated in the days when the 
I^Iandio ohieftains rode in siioli splendo^ and pride 
to the meetings of the Althing on the plains of 
Thingvellir, and her scalds and heroes were the talk 
of the age, and welcome at every European Coart. 

Nations are like individuals, they grow np from 
small beginnings, enter npon their yonth, bnrst forth 
in the fall blossoming of manhood and strength, grow 
old, and pass away; and again, like individoals, if 
their work be good work, they leave a treasore to 
posterity in their footprints on the sands of time. 
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March 15.— Holland and Bblgiüh. 

SECOND 8ER1ES. 
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April 26.— Nobthebn Italt. 
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May 10.— Naflbs and Pomfeii. 
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